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editor, an Indian trained nurse, an Igorrote chief, a Japanese servant, 
and a Chinese laundryman. 

The stories are simply told, with evident sincerity, are most 
fascinating reading, and afford the American an excellent oppor- 
tunity to see himself as others see him. 

Perhaps the most striking and instructive feature of the narratives 
is the disclosure of the conditions which make for content and dis- 
content. No matter how hard the conditions of life are found by the 
immigrant in America, they are milder and present better opportuni- 
ties for the improvement of his condition than those at home, and 
the foreigners in America are uniformly happy, successful, and 
enthusiastic. Aside from the negro peon, the only unhappy person 
in the book is a native American woman, the wife of an Iowa farmer, 
who in spite of prosperous conditions is bitterly unhappy because she 
aspires to be a literary woman; while the young Swedish farmer 
and his sisters, under harder conditions in the Northwest, are in 
possession of an enviable and solid happiness. We are impressed 
also with the fact that it is environment almost altogether, and not 
blood, which makes the American, and these stories of foreigners 
who have become ardent Americans by leaps and bounds do much to 
modify our prejudice against indiscriminate foreign immigration. 

W. I. Thomas 



The Negro and the Nation: A History of American Slavery and 
Enfranchisement. By George S. Merriam. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1906. Pp. iv+436. 

This book, as its subtitle indicates, is a brief history of slavery 
in the United States and of the negro since emancipation, chiefly 
from the political side. It is written in a sane and judicious spirit 
with, at times, admirable insight into the moral forces which have 
shaped the life of the American people, both north and south, during 
the past hundred years. Though written from the northern point of 
view, the book is distinctly fair and even conciliatory toward 
southern views. The writer frequently quotes from southern sources, 
and is always careful to give the southern side of any argument. 

As a history, however, the present reviewer must disclaim 
any intention to judge the work, as to its accuracy or inaccuracy, 
completeness or incompleteness, as he does not feel qualified to pass 
such a judgment. But its implied bearings upon the negro question 
of the present he feels better able to evaluate justly. Only the last 
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three chapters of the book are taken up with discussing the present 
condition of the negro in the South and his future. Judging from 
these chapters and from implications throughout the book, it must 
be said that the author's view of negro character is decidedly too 
optimistic. That tendency to idealize the negro which has been the 
bane of almost every northern writer on the negro question since the 
publication of Uncle Tom's Cabin, is not wholly absent from this 
book, in spite of its sane and judicious spirit. This seems to me 
unfortunate ; for it is only through the full recognition that the 
average negro is still a savage child of nature that the North and 
the South can be brought to unite in work to uplift the race. 

On the whole, however, the book is to be commended as another 
evidence that the time has arrived when the negro question can be 
approached by writers in both sections in an impartial and scientific 
spirit ; and as such it can be heartily recommended, with the reserva- 
tion noticed, to readers both north and south. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

University of Missouri 



La Constitution de 1857 y las Leyes de Re forma en Mexico. A 

historico-sociological study. By Richardo Grenados, 

deputy of the Federal Congress and member of the Academy 

of Social Sciences of Mexico. City of Mexico. 1906. 

This work formed part of a series of publications celebrating 

the centenary of Juarez, and was awarded the first prize in its 

department. 

The discussion covers the formation of political parties, the 
adoption of the constitution, and the important political, economical, 
and moral results of the separation of church and state, by which 
property valued at five hundred millions of dollars was taken from 
the ecclesiastical authorities and disposed of by the political leaders 
of the country. 

A paragraph selected from the close of chapter vii declares : 
On the face of it, the nationalization of church property from the point 
of view of the National Treasury was a complete failure, but it was, in 
reality, by no means such, in so far as it related to the public and economic 

interests of the nation in general Notwithstanding the fact that at 

the beginning the capitalists received the greatest advantage from the distri- 
bution of these properties, they were afterwards broken up and distributed 
among a large number of small holders, thus creating a new class, which 



